Hebrew books are sold. Small bonfires are built at regular intervals
along the kerb, and odd pieces of clothing, wood and rubbish are
added to the flare. Around these oases in the desert created by the
biting winds which seem to impoverish everything they lash, the
crowd becomes thicker and the accumulated noises swell and rise,
a testimony to the ebb and flow of the market-place.
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The Spanish section is to be found in the neighbourhood of 112th
Street. The walls, chalked with English words spelt as if they were
Spanish, only hint at the intensely tragic undercurrent of the lives
of the Spanish, Portuguese, Porto Ricans, Negroes and the many
people of indeterminate racial extraction who live in this district
A group of sloe-eyed, dark-skinned girls pass, carrying school
books.   Their faces possess the mystery inherent to their race.
Outside the Puerto-Rican Employment Agency a group of men stand
talking; they are all dressed poorly, some are unshaven, each reflect-
ing his plight of living on the harshest extravagances of poverty.
Nearby some Spanish children are baiting a Pomeranian, while its
mistress, a fat senorita with plucked eyebrows and lowered eyelids,
sits on a kitchen chair in the doorway, perhaps dreaming of Barce-
lona, for she is apparently unmindful of the children, the dog, and
the north-easterly cold. The children have a sordid universe for their
playground. The street and the sidewalks are their day-nursery. The
stone pavement can be elaborately marble-ized with chalk, or
decorated with prehistoric designs. The walls are there for patterning
with hearts of every different size and the advice that "Carmen
Robinson loves Jack de Cubas". Infinite pleasure is found in camou-
flaging the billboards and in adding a moustache to Gene Tierney.
But the gutter affords the greatest variety of all pleasure, with the
quiet game of marbles in the mud or the impromptu burning of the
contents of a dustbin; the air is filled with a pungent smoke, and
clouds of black specks whirl in the sudden gusts of wind as the waifs
create a glaze from the bonfire of wooden boxes on which matting
and newspapers are piled.
Most of the restaurants and shops advertise in Spanish: Fannacia
San Rafael, Restaurant Mi Margarita and El Arte Espiritual, with
its religious statues, cards and crosses. Torn posters inquire: "Que
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